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REPRESENTATIVE  ASSEMBLY  SLATE, 
CHOSEN  "BY  UNIT  DELEGA?^^^ 


■■  >')  /''} 


DESERVES  YOUR  SUPPOim^-.^:r 


The  election  of  delegates  to  this  year's  National  Convention  of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild  at  "'• 

Memphis  finds  two  slates  of  candidates  before  New  York  Guild  members,  and  a  situation  has  arisen  with- 
in the  Guild  that  makes  frank  speaking  in  the  contest  necessary.  %, 

The  signers  of  this  statement  strongly  urge  that  you  vote  for  the  slate  nominated  by  the  Representa-     ^ 
tive  Assembly.  We  do  this  in  the  interest  of  the  Guild's  welfare  and  on  the  basis  of  the  records  of  these 
nominees  during  the  past  year  in  contract  negotiations,  in  organizing  the  unorganized,  and  in  handling 
grievances  and  participating  in  other  unit  activity. 

A  glance  at  the  past  year  shows  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  fruitful  in  the  history  of  the  New  York  '•*., 

Guild.  New  contracts  signed  brought  to  22  the  number  of  papers  and  news  agencies  now  in  contractual  ^• 

relationship  with  the  local  Guild  .  .  .  four  new  contracts,  including  one  with  the  New  York  bureau  of  the 
Associated  Press,  were  signed  in  the  first  three  months  of  1940  .  . .  salary  gains  in  the  past  year  were  more  >V 

than  $210,000,  boosting  wage  increases  the  New  York  Guild  has  obtained  in  six  years  to  well  over  $1,000,-  %" 

000,  which  cumulatively  means  $1,000,000  more  each  year  for  New  York  newspaper  employes  .  .  .  new  '^'f      '^ 
highs  have  been  established  in  severance  pay  .  .  .  job  security  provisions  have  become  more  common      I 
and  more  effective  .  .  .  dues  collections,  despite  a  series  of  30  assessments,  improved  steadily,  with  a  new 
all-time  peak  achieved  in  March. 

The  Assembly  candidates,  chosen  by  majority  vote,  represent  all  the  big  units,  and  come  from  among 
that  large  group  of  active  Guild  men  and  women  chiefly  responsible  for  the  past  year's  advances.  We  are 
confident  that  it  has  the  support  of  the  great  majority  of  the  New  York  Guild  membership. 

The  rival  slate,  put  in  the  field  by  petition,  has  behind  it  a  bloc  that  calls  itself  the  "Progressives" 
and  that  publishes  at  intervals  a  paper  called  "The  Guild  Progressive" — a  faction  whose  conduct,  whether 
by  design  or  otherwise,  threatens  to  make  our  union  subservient  to  interests  outside  the  Guild. 

Heading  this  bloc  is  Ferdinand  Lundberg,  a  free-lance  writer  who  has  not  been  employed  on  a  news- 
paper for  more  than  three  years,  who  lacks  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  needs  and  problems  of  working 
newspaper  men  and  women  and  who  for  long  held  aloof  from  all  Guild  activity.  Until  the  very  moment  of 
this  contest  he  elected  to  remain  in  the  background,  working  chiefly  through  a  front  man,  Oliver  Pilat  of 
the  Post. 

Limdberg  and  Pilat  know  very  well  what  they  are  up  to.  So  do  some  of  the  others  on  their  slate,  such 
as  Harry  Lopatin  of  the  Forward;  Max  Danish,  editor  of  Justice,  monthly  publication  of  the  International  .i 

Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union;  Victor  Riesel  (nominee  for  alternate),  assistant  editor  of  the  New  Lead-  ( 
er,  a  Socialist  weekly.  Others  entered  by  the  "Progressives,"  including  John  Chamberlain  of  Fortune  and  ^ 
Herman  Dinsmore  of  the  Times,  are  obviously  window-dressing. 

What  are  the  Guild  records  of  these  candidates?  '  "'^ 

Lundberg  has  no  recent  record.  Only  now,  years  after  he  left  the  Herald-Tribune,  is  the  unit  on  that 
paper  showing  a  real  effort  to  organize  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  collective  bargaining. 

Dinsmore,  although  a  member  of  the  New  York  Executive  Committee,  attended  only  three  of  the 
Committee's  27  meetings  in  the  past  16  months;  the  last  at  which  he  appeared  was  in  June,  1939.  He  has 
been  conspicuously  diffident  during  a  determined  organizing  drive  on  the  Times  this  year. 

Pilat,  mouthpiece  through  which  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  innuendo,  distortion  and  outright  false- 
hood has  been  directed  since  last  Fall  at  the  elected  representatives  of  the  units,  has  been  ineffective  in  a 
matter  that  should  be  one  of  the  first  obligations  of  every  Guild  leader:  organizing  the  unorganized  on  his 
pwn  paper. 

Chamberlain  accepted  chairmanship  of  the  organizing  committee  in  his  own  unit  a  year  ago  on  the 
specific  understanding  that  no  work  would  be  asked  of  him.  He  was  out  of  town  part  of  the  time,  but  did 
no  work  even  when  here.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Representative  Assembly  last  December.  He  has 
attended  just  one  of  the  7  Assembly  meetings  held  since  then. 

Unable  to  run  on  their  records,  or  offer  a  constructive  Guild  program,  or  show  that  the  present  lead-        ^.  ; 
ership  of  our  union  has  done  other  than  an  able  job,  the  "Progressives"  have  falsel;^  cried  out  that  the  Guild 
is  Communist-controlled.  They  have  raised  this  issue  because  they  have  no  otleFway  of  winning  support. 

The  New  York  Guild  is  not  controlled  by  Communists,  they  know  it  is  not,  and  employ  this  false  issue 
in  the  way  it  is  usually  employed — by  people  who  have  no  other.         , 
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,  .  .That  big  events  are  taking  place  today  in 
the  labor  movement? 

.That  which  we  have  advocated  for  years 
is  becoming  a  reality? 

Millions  of  new  workers  are  being  organized 
for  the  first  time.  The  victories  of  the  auto  and  steel 
workers,  in  which  we  Communists  played  an  active 
part,  has  stimulated  tremendous  masses  of  workers 
to  organize.  New  unions  are  being  built.  American 
labor  is  feeling  its  power.  All  this  will  change  the 
whole  character  of  the  labor  movement.  It  is  open 
ing  up  the  greatest  opportunities  for  our  Party. 

The  Communist  Party  places  as  its  central  task 
NOW  the  completion  of  the  job  of  organbing  the 
unorganized.  This  will  help  unite  labor  and  rally 
around  it  a  power  to  defeat  reaction  and  fascism- 
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Call  to  a  Conference . . 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  DAILY  WORKER  AND  THE  WORKER  CIRCULATION  CAMPAIGN 


In  the  post-election  days,  the  American  people  will 
be  faced  with  the  need  to  make  decisions  on  national 
and  international  questions  that  will  determine  the 
future  course  of  humanity.  Clarity  on  these  issues  will 
be  indispensable  in  order  to  achieve  correct  policies. 

During  the  election  campaign,  the  unrepresenta- 
tive and  unscrupulous  character  of  the  press  in  Amer- 
ica was  exposed  more  thoroughly  than  ever.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  newspapers  fed  the 
American  people  with  an  unheard  of  diet  of  confu- 
sion and  distortion.  Even  such  win-the-war,  pro- 
Roosevelt  papers  like  PM  and  the  Neti'  York  Post 
yielded  to  defeatist  pressure.  Through  appeasement 
of  reaction  and  through  red-baiting,  they  took  posi- 
tions that  were  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  Nation, 
and  the  labor  movement.  They  simply  encouraged 
the  demagogy  of  the  Dewey-Bricker  machine. 

This  emphasizes  the  vital  part  that  can  and  must 
be  played  by  the  Daily  Worker  and  The  Worker. 
Their  role  of  clarifying  issues,  of  bringing  honest, 
overall,  analytical  treatment  of  important  world  and 
local  events,  is  indispensable  for  the  understanding  of 
the  American  people.  And  in  particular,  clubs  and 
members  of  the  Communist  Political   Association 


cannot  live  and  work  without  the  Daily  Worker  and 
The  Worker. 

The  circulation  of  our  press  is  small  compared  to 
the  population.  But  in  reaching  the  hands  of  active 
mass  leaders  in  communities,  trade  unions  and  mass 
organizations,  these  papers  exert  an  influence  over 
vast  numbers  of  people  that  cannot  be  measured 
purely  by  circulation  figures. 

If,  however,  the  Daily  Worker  and  The  Worker 
are  to  play  their  role  in  the  coming  period,  their 
circulation  must  be  broadened  among  those  sections 
of  the  population  where  it  will  do  the  most  good, 
among  the  most  advanced  people  in  the  labor  and 
progressive  movements. 

Toward  this  end  we  propose  to  give  maximum 
support  to  the  six-week  campaign  being  launched  by 
The  Worker  on  November  19  for  increasing  its  cir- 
culation by  22,000.  To  organize  our  forces  for  this 
circulation  campaign  we  are  calling  a  conference, 
which,  while  national  in  scope,  will  concentrate  espe- 
cially on  the  Eastern  Seaboard  states.  Earl  Browder, 
President  of  the  CPA,  and  Editor-in-Chief  of  the 
Daily  Worker  and  The  Worker,  will  make  the  main 
report.  This  conference  will  take  place  at  the 


FRATERNAL  CLUBHOUSE,  110  West  48th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
on  SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  1 9th,  1 944,  at  11 :  00  A.  M. 

The  representation  to  this  Conference  shall  be  as  follows: 

New  York:  From  each  Club  shall  come  a  delegation  of  three — the   Club   President,   the   person   in   charge'  of  the  press   and   the 
Educational  Director.  In  addition,  all  members  of  all  County  Executives. 

New  Jersey,  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut:  20  delegates  from  each  state,  including  the  State  Secretary. 

New  England  and  Maryland — District  of  Columbia:   5  delegates  from  each,  including  the  State  Secretary. 

Pittsburgh,  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Illinois:  2  delegates  from  each,  including  the  State  Secretary. 

EARL  BROWDER  WILL  BEGIN  HIS  REPORT  PROMPTLY  AT  11:00  A.M.      Please  Come  on  Time. 


^C 


Fraternally  yours. 
Communist  Political  Association 


John  Williamson,  National  Secretary 
Gilbert  Green,  President,  CPA  of  N.  Y. 


You  judge  a  friend  not  by  the  way  he  pats  you  on  the  back, 
or  by  the  junk  he  gives  you  as  gifts  in  happy  days.  You  judge 
a  friend  by  the  advice  he  gives  you  to  avoid  trouble,  and  by  the 
way  he  acts  when  trouble  hits  you! 

The  same  goes  for  a  newspaper.    It  can  be  a  helpful  friend. 
Or  it  can  be  a  dangerous  enemy.    It's  got  influence  and  power 
for  good  or  evil.  And  it's  got  to  be  judged  by  the  way  it  acts, 
.  not  by  the  promises  it  makes. 

Well,  how  about  it?  You're  a  worker.  You  live  in  a  coun- 
try where  big  business  is  your  boss.  You  hear  talk  about  rais- 
ing the  standard  of  living,  and  you've  got  trouble  making  ends 
meet  on  the  wages  you  get.  America  needs  60,000,000  jobs, 
but  you've  got  trouble  keeping  one  steady  job  for  yourself. 
You  send  a  man  to  Congress  to  represent  you,  and  he  fights 
to  remove  corporation  taxes,  while  you  keep  paying  income 
taxes  you  can't  aff'ord.  You  want  peace  after  this  bloody  war 
against  fascism,  but  your  government  goes  around  acting 
tough  to  your  friends  in  other  countries,  and  being  friendly  to 
your  enemies. 

Troubles,  eh?  Plenty  of  them.  But  you've  got  what  it  takes 
to  fight  them  off.  You've  got  your  union.  It  fights  for  your 
economic  demands.  It  has  begun  to  fight  for  your  political 
rights.  And  it  is  doing  a  fine  job.  But  you  need  to  know  the 
truth  of  what  goes  on  around  you.  You  and  your  union  need 
lots  of  active  support.  You've  got  to  tell  the  vast  majority  of 
the  country,  who  are  not  members  of  unions,  about  your  case 
so  that  you  can  win  allies. 

Where  do  you  turn?    To  the  newspapers.    And  what  do  you 

get? 

THE  STORY  OF  A  LABOR  STRUGGLE 

Take  an  example.  New  York  recently  had  a  strike  of  long- 
shoremen. Without  a  doubt  they  are  one  of  the  most  ex- 
ploited sections  of  American  labor.     Besides  the  dangerous, 
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The  Labor  Movement  has  entered  into  decisiW-4l#^gre  against  the  openf- 
shoppers  and  other  anti-itor  elements  of  our  country.  This  struggle  will 
determine  whether  our  country  vrill  return  to  the  conditions  of  the  ";=0b  and 
»3Cs,  or  whether  it  will  steer  a  course  of  maintaining  living  standards  and 
make  possible  relative  prosperity. 

Today,   there  is  confusion  among  the  people  with  regard  to  the  position 
of  Labor,  primarily  due  to  the. garbling  of  facts  by  the  press  of  the  coxintiy. 

To  overcome  this  the  Daily  Worker  will  publish  a  series  of  articles, 
"immunition  for  the  Uage  Struggle's,  written  by  George  Morris,    its  labor  editor. 
The  puirpose   of  the   series  will  be  to  arm  the  Labor  Movement  with  the  facts 
to  prove  the  Justice  of  its  fight,  to  prove   that   labor^s  fight   is  the  ration's 
fight   and  is   in  the   interests  of  all  sections  of  the  people.     The  articles 
will  be  concise   summaries  of  facts  underlying  the  basic  factors.     They  will 
include  the  following  subjects: 

1,     Wiat  has  happened  to  the  pay  envelope?     2,     Ti/hat   is  the  basic 
minimum  decency  standards  as  established  by  authoritative  studies? 

3.  How  is  the  nation^  income  affected  by  a  shrinkage   of  wages? 

4.  How  wages  lag  behind  profits,      5,      \Tnat   is  happs  ning  to  the 

cost   of  living?     How  docs  it  affect  the  economic  situation.      6.     lyhat 
is  happening  to  unemployment   compensation,   to  savings?     7.     'iThat 
are  the  194-3  perspectives  for  profits?     8.     Labor  and  the  national 
welfare  —■  a  comparison  of  the  trends  now  with  that  of  the   >20s. 
9.     The   farmers'    stake   in  the  wage   qucstionc      10,     T^hat   is  the 
alternative  perspective  to  higher  wages?     A  reminder  of  the   t20s 
-     and  1 30s.     How  the  prjosals  of  the  open  shoppers  and  anti~labor 
elements  smack  of  that  period. 

The   series  will   contain  vital  facts,  will  cite  outstanding  sources, 
including  the  findings  of  the  cooporative  resuarch  venture  of  the  UAT/, 
UiLivu/A  and  Steel  l/orkers.       The   series  will  begin  in  The  './orker,    S^unday, 
January  6,    1945  and  will   od  ntinue  daily  thereafter. 

May  we   suggest   that  your  organization  order  a  regular  daily  bundle? 
t36  believe  it   will  contain  materiel   of  ti:treme  value,     pi-ices  for  bundles 
of  a  minimum  of  10  copies  are  3-|j*  per  copy  for  the  Daily  T<'orker,  and 
l<f!  per  copy  for  The  Worker  (Sunday  edition). 
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Fraternally  yours, 

« 

SAlViUEL  BIHEOK 

public  Relations  Director 
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3  GJUl  HEADS  GOT  $1169M 
BUI  CANl  AFFORD 


WILSON 


ByJOHNMELDON 

Three  top  General  Motors  executives  who 
scorned  auto  workers'  demands  for  a  30  per- 
cent increase,  werfe  revealed  yesterday  as 
among  the  nation's  ten  highest-salaried 
moguls  for  the  year  ending  1944. 

Blistering  comment  must  have  sw^t  the 
icy  UAW  picket  lines  aa  auto 
workers  learned  that  GM  pres- 
ident C.  E.  Wilson  and  GM 
executive  vice-presidents  Or- 
mond  E.  Hunt  and  Albert 
Bradley  had  a  combined  take 
of  11,169,080.  Wilson's  salary 
grab  alone  amounted  to 
?459,041! 
Hunt  got  $359,519. 
Bradley  raked  in  $350,519. 
Wilson,  tough  agent  of  the  duPont  monop* 
(Mats  in  the  auto  industry,  is  the  mim  who 
indignantly  slapped  down  the  appeal  of  thou- 
sands of  auto  workers  and  their  families  for 
a  30  percent  wage  increase  with  the  counter- 
demands: 

•  That  labor  increase  its  work>-wedc  from 
40  to  45  hoars. 

•  That  auto  wmiiers  take  an  8  to  10  percent 
increase  and  like  it. 

•  That  the  auto  onion  gang  up  with  GM  and 
pass  a  price  increase  on  the  eonsaming  piAUc 

The  ten  top-salary  list  was  issued  by  the 
U.S.  Treasury.  However,  no  mention  was 
made  of  additional  income  of  the  GM  chiefs 
in  the  form  of  "bonuses"  or  from  GM  stocks. 

WHAT  WORKERS  EARN 

This  reporter,  in  talking  to  scores  of  GM 
strikers  in  Tariytown,  N.  Y.,  Linden  and 
Harrison,  N.  J.,  learned  that  the  average  take- 
home  pay  of  GM  workera  was  about  $42  dur- 
ing the  war.  It  is  tax  less  now  because  of 
loss  of  overtime. 

Listen  to  William  Ponansdd,  GM  striker 
at  the  Harrison,  N.  J.,  Hyatt  Bearing  plant: 
"The  fact  is  that  GM  employes  desperately 
need  this  30  percent  increase.  I  averaged  $49 
weekly  in  take-home  pay  and  have  two  6»- 
pendents  to  support."  Or  wh^  does  Wlbon, 
Hunt  and  Bradley  think  about  F»tsy  TfMik, 
mother  Harristm  GM  woriawr  w*o  su^orts 


two  kids  and  whw  8ays*~^qp^  .«i«fage  take- 
home  during  the  war  was  only  $38." 

GM  strikers,  in  the  main,  had  very  small 
resources  to  fall  back  upon  when  they  fired 
the  opening  broadside  in  American  labor's 
battle  for  a  minimum  wage  for  a  minimum 
standard  ef  existence.  Undoubtedly  Messrs. 
Wilson,  Hunt  and  Bradley  were  annoyed  at 
the  Treasury's  public  listing  of  their  particu- 
lar "take,"  but  the  Treasury's  action  was 
simply  one  of  the  contradictions  of  capitalism. 

The  vast  machinery  of  capitalism  requires 
a  tremendous  amount  of  bookkeeping,  public 
announcements  of  debentures  due,  accrued 
interest  on  stock  and  other  folderol — to  keep 
it  aU  "legal." 

THE  SAME  PRAB 

The  Treasury  report,  incidentally,  uses  the 
term  "intake"  in  referring  to  salaried  in- 
comes. The  underworld  packets,  more  blunt  in 
their  fleecing  of  the  people,  use  the  term 
"take."  It  is  one  and  the  same  thing. 

There  are  other  fabulous  salaries  listed  by 
the  Treasury,  such  as  Louis  B.  Mayer's 
$908,070,  Mayer  is  a  movie  executive.  (Em- 
ployes at  Mayer's  M-G-M  studios  on  the  West 
oast  recently  had  to  face  brass  knuckles,  fire 
hoses  and  imported  Chicago  thugs  when  they 
tried  to  get  a  few  dollars  more,  if  you  recall.) 

Other  huge  salaried  people,  exclusive  of 
famous  motion  picture  stars  were: 

Thomas  J.  Watson,  president.  Interna- 
tional Business  Machine  Corp.,  $425,549 ;  Wal- 
ter Wanger,  Universal  Picture  producer, 
$409,928;  John  B.  Hawley,  Jr.,  executive  of 
the  Northern  Ordnance  Co.,  of  Minnesota,  who 
"earned"  $400,000. 

General  Motors  strikers  are  asking  wage 
increases  of  approximately  30  percent.  Tlie. 
national  average  for  GM  workers  is  $1.12  an 
hour.  Thousands  earn  much  less — around  80 
cents  an  hour.  However,  the  30  percent  de- 
mand amounts  to  a  little  more  than  $2.00 
daily.  GM's  Wilson,  Hunt,  Bradley  and  big 
sto<j(holders  refuse.  But  Wilson,  Hunt  and. 
Bradley  alone  had  a  combined  salary  income 
of  $1,169,0801 

This  is  a  picture  of  Americanr  capitalism 
in  all  its  unashamed  nakedness. 


;^1 
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Dear  Friend 
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MAX  BEDACHT 

General  Secretarr.  IWO. 
SAM  BURT 

Mgt.   Joint  Board   Pur  Dressers  and   Dyers,   QO.       Xt 
TOED  BRADLEY 

Intl.  Union  Marine  and  Shipbuilding,  QO. 
COUNQLMAN  PETER  V.  CACCHIONE. 

CHARLES  COLLINS 

Exec.  Secy.,  Nesro  Labor  Victor;  Comm. 
PROF.  H.  W.  L.  DANA. 
COUNaLMAN  BENJAMIN  J.  DAVIS,  JR. 
DR.  BELLA  V.  DODD 

Vice-President.  CPA  of  New  York. 
DR.  ARNOLD  B.  DONAWA 

President,  North  Harlem  Denial  Society. 

THEODORE  DREISER 

Author. 
JAMES  DRURY 

Pon  Agent,  NMU. 
PHILIP  EVERGOOD 

Artist. 
FREDERICK  V.  HELD 

Exec.   Vic^Oimn.  Council  Pan-Am.   Democracy. 
LEO  GALLAGHER 

Attorney. 
NAT  GANLEY 

Bus.  Agt.  Local   16},  United  Auto  Workers,  QO. 
HUGO  GEUERT 

Artist. 
EN  GOLD 
^  President,  Fur  and  Leather  Workers,  QO. 
HARRY  GOTTUEB 

Artist. 
GILBERT  GREEN 

President,  CPA  of  New  York. 
DONALD  HENDERSON 

President,   FTAAW  Union.  QO. 
DR.   ALPHAEUS  HUNTON 

Educational  Dir.,  Council  on  African  Affairs. 
GRACE  HUTCHINS 

Author. 
ISIDORE  KAHN 

Organizer.  Local  1,  Jewelry  Workers  Union,  AFl. 
SAM  KRAMBORG 

Joint  Ex.  Bd.  Hotel  &  Rest.  Employes,  AFL. 
ALFRED  KREYMBORG 

Author. 
MERIDEL  LESEUER 

Author. 
RICHARD  LENSLEY 

Intl.  Rep.,  UERMWA,  QO. 
ALBERT  MALTZ 

Author. 
PROF.   F.  O.  MATTHIESSEN 

Harvard. 
RUTH  McKENNEY 

Author. 
JAMES  McLEISH 

Pres.,  District  4.  UERMWA,  CIO. 
REV.    WILLIAM   HOWARD   MEUSH 

Church  of  Holy  Trinity,  Bnwklyo. 
LEWIS  MERRILL 

President,  UOPWA,  CIO. 
JOHN  E.  MIDDLETON 

National  Vice-President,  IWO. 
MAX  PERLOW 

Sec.-Trcas..  Furniture  Workers  of  America,  CIO. 
IRVING  POTASH 

Mgr.,  Furrier!!  Joint  Council.  IFLWU.  CIO. 
CONGRESSMAN  ADAM  CLAYTON  POWELL.  JR. 

ANNA  ROCHESTER 

Author. 
"«£N  SCHER 

Bus.  Agt..  Local  306.  Motion  Picture  Operators.  AFL. 
CILLIAM  SENTNER 

Intl.  Vice-President,  UERMWA,  CIO. 
REV.  F.  H.  SMYTH 

Superior  Society  of  the  Catholic  Commonwealth, 
MOSES  SOYER  ' 

Artist. 
RAPHAEL   SOYER 

Artist. 
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We  appeal  to   you  as 
is   your  paper   an(J   you 


a  subscriber  to  The  Worker, 
deserve  an  accounting. 


The  Daily  Worker  and   The  Worker  had  a  deficit 
of  $100,000  in  1944.      This   deficit   could  have  been 
avoided   If    these   papers  would   change   their  policy 
and   forget  the  deepest   interests   of  the  people. 
They  would    then  be  able    to   get  the  advertising  that 
make  other  newspapers  huge   financial  outfits. 


But  then  you  wouldn't  want   to  read  The  Worker, 
would  be  no  different  from  other  papers,   and  our 
nation  would   become   a  mass  of   confusion.      Our  secu- 
rity would    be  endangered.     And  the   things   for  which 
our    boys  are   fighting  might  be  lost  to     us. 


That's  v*iy  we  appeal   to   you,  who  know,   read 
value   The  Worker.      We  know  the   readers.      They 
workers,  fanners,  white   collar  people,    small 
businessmen  who  want     a  better  world   and   look  to 
The  Worker  to  help  them  find  the  way  to  get   it. 
They  are   the    common  people. 

To  them,    |lOO,000  is   a  lot    of  money  when  it's 
all  in  one  lump.      But  if  each  subscriber  gave   a  min- 
imum of  $1    (and  more  if  you  can  afford   it),,   it  would 

long  way   in  solving  the   problem  without  too 

sacrifice. 


go  a 
much 


port 
been 
page 


To  refresh,  your  memory,   read  Earl  Browder's  re- 
on  what   the   Daily  Worker   and  The  Worker  have 
doing.     And  then  use  the   coupon  on  the  last 
Do   it  now  so  we   can  save  time  and  energy,    and 


concentrate  on  the   political  struggles  ahead, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Rockwell  Kent 
Chairman 


DR.  DIRK  J.  STRUIK 

Mast.  Institute  of  Technology. 

WOLF  VINER 

Chairman.  Local  56.  ILGWU,  AFL 

DR    EDA  LOU  WALTON 

New  York  University 
DR.  HARRY  F.  WARD. 
LOUIS  WEINSTOCK 

Sec.-Treas.,  District  Council  9  Painters, 


REV.  EUOT  WHITE. 
JOHN  WILLIAMSON 

NationU  Secrenry,  CPA. 
DR.  MAX  YERGAN. 
RUTH  YOUNG 

Exec.  Sec.,  Distria  4,  UERMWA. 
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Browder  Teh  How  'Worke^.!Z 
iV///  Spur  Greater  Unify 
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FoUoteing  it  the  text  of  the 
tpeech  of  Earl  Bronder  at  The 
Worker  eonfermnce  yesterday: 

Friends:  It  is  very  good  .to  see 
such  a  well  organized  response  to 
the  call  for  this  conference;  it  is 
a  sign  that  you  represent  a  body 
of  men  and  women  and  a  move- 
ment which  fully  appreciate  the 
high  imponance  of  the  task 
which  has  been  set  here — the  con- 
solidation and  expansion  of  our 
press. 

We  have  just  gone  through  a 
great  t>att!e,  one  of  the  icey  points 
in  the  whole  world  struggle.  We 
met  the  attack  of  all  the  concen- 
trated forces  of  reaction  in  this 
country,  of  the  enemies  of  our  na- 
tion's war  effort,  of  the  forces  of 
dissatisfaction  of  ail  the  combined 
grievances  which  could  be  chan- 
nelized into  the  attack  of  this  re- 
actionary camp.  We  met  the  su- 
preme challenge  to  the  whole  fu- 
ture of  our  country  and  of  the 
world  and  we  threw  it  back;  we 
defeated  it. 

That  is  a  turning  point.     But 
it  is  not   yet   victory.      Now   the  J> 
fight  must  be  continued  in  a  new  ^ 
way,  so  that  we  shall  establish  theOi 
guarantees  that  the  camp  of  re-O 
action  cannot  bid  for  power  again'* 
in  our  country.      We   must  con- 
solidate and  extend  this  national 
unity  that   was   built   up  in   this 
election  struggle  and  ifiake  it  an 
ever  growing  power  to  secure  the 
carrying   through   in   life   of   all 
those  policies  that  are  necessary 
to  win  the  war  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, to  establish  a  durable  peace 
and  to  return  the  world  and  our 
country  to  peace  on  a  higher  level, 
by  securing  the  full  utilization  of 
our   national   economy,    full   em- 
ployment and  full  production. 

The  nation  in  its  majority  Is 
united  on  these  objectives;  even 
the  reactionaries  have  to  pay  lip 
service  to  these  objectives  in  their 
very  attack  upon  the  practical 
carrying  through  of  the  policies 
required  to  reach  these  objectives. 


So,  we  have  the  conditions  in 
which  it  Is  possible  to  consoUdate 
the  growing  unity  in  this  coun- 
try.   It  is  necessary  to  emphasize 


CQ 


J  '^  .rthls  because  many  people.  In  one 
[     '■      lorm   or   another,  look   upon   the 
►:,    3post-election  period  as  one  of  de- 

I-.   ^mobilization  of  our  forces  or  the 

— w 

^  Of  breaking  up  of  the  unity  that  was 
w  f-i  achieved  in  the  elections. 
td  Di  Our  perspective  is  the  opposite 
of  that  —  no  deraobiUzation,  no 
breaking  up  of  the  unity  achieved: 
rather,  further  mobilization,  fur- 
ther organization  and  further  ex- 
tension and  consoJidalior,  of  that 
unity.  It  is  possible.  It  is  pos- 
sible If  all  of  us  do  those  things 
which  our  circumstances  and  the 
development  of  our  work  place 
before  us  as  our  next  task.  It  is 
not  going  to  be  easy;  it  is  a  strug- 
gle, it  is  a  war  and  has  to  be  won. 
But  it  is  possible.  And  we  are 
setting  ourselves  dlflficult  but  pos- 
sible tasks. 

Some  people  think  that  t>ecause 
80  percent  of  the  press  supported 
Dewey  and  Dewey  lost,  that  that 
means  the  press  is  not  important; 
the  press  is  hot  influential  any 
more;  the  press  goes  one  way,  the 
coiintry  goes  another;  we  can  dis- 
regard the  press.  That  is  a  grave 
mistake.  In  order  to  understand 
how  grave  a  mistake  it  is,  just 
imagine  how  lar  Dewey  would 
have  gotten  if  he  had  not  had  80 
percent  of  the  nation's  press.  It 
is  clear  that  without  this  over.- 
whelming   majority   of    the   daily 


newspapers  of  America,  there 
would  have  been  no  threat  of  the 
reactionary  camp  to  our  country 
at  all.  That  threat  was  created 
basically  by  the  power  of  the  press, 
and  that  press  was  so  powerful 
that  against  the  will  of  the  nation 
it  could  mobilize  20  million  votes. 
That  is  a  terrific  power— to  mo- 
bilise 4"?  percent  of  the  nation's 
s'otert.  against  the  future  of  the 
nalioii  against  ti>.e  toad  of  prog- 
ress.   That  is  a  terrific  power. 


But  that  portion  of  the  press 
whicti  was  on  tlie  side  of  prog- 
res.s  was  even  more  influential 
than  the  other  press.  That  is  an- 
other thing  to  remember.  And 
the  importance  of  the  press  that 
is  on  the  side  of  progress  and  de- 
mocracy becomes  greater  and 
greater  as  the  struggle  develops 
and  as  we  get  to  themore  difficult 
and  crucial  moments  of  the  whole 
fight. 

Especially  I  want  to  emphasize 
the  tremendous  imjxirtance  of  The 
Worker.  The  Wt.irker  has  a  cir- 
culation that,  in  compaiison  with 
that  oi  the  great  press  of  reac- 
tion xp.  America,  is  iusigntficant. 
11  is  hardly  to  be  seen  in  corn- 
parisin;  with  the  tens  and  mil- 
lions of  great,  bulky  papers  spread 
out  evtry  day  all  over  this  land. 
The  Worker  is  small  in  bulk,  and, 
in  the  number  of  copies  that  cir- 
culate in  terms  of  absolute  figures, 
it  is  insignificant.  But  to  gel  an 
idea  of  how  key,  how  indispensable 
a  role  The  Worker  played,  just 
look  back  over  the  past  year  that 
ted  up  to  this  and  ask  yourselves, 
was  there  a  single  newspaper  iii 
America  in  that  whole  period  of 
a  year  that  conducted  anything 
like  a  systematic,  enlightening 
clarification  and  exposition  of  the 
policies  that  were  proved  to  be 
necessary  to  win  this  election  for 
the  people,  except  The  Worker 
and  the  Daily  Worker?  I  chal- 
lenge anyone  to  show  me  another 
paper  which  understood  this  fight 
from  the  beginning  and  pointed 
the  way  clearly,  undeviatingly,  un- 
hesitatingly, from  beglnrtlng  to 
end.  There  is  no  other  among 
all  the  papers  that  supported  the 
President. 
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ll^E  live  in  a  rapidly  changing  world.  Every  headline  comes 
closer  to  home.  That  is  why  thousands  of  discriminating 
people  eagerly  turn  to  the  Daily  Worker  for  the  news.  Only 
in  the  Daily  Worker  do  they  find  stimulating  and  ACCURATE 
accounts  of  developments  at  home  and  abroad. 

pXPJIRT    coverage    of    Capitol   Hill... the    National    Labor 

*-*  Relations   Board  . . .  W.P.A taxes . . .  housing . . .  peace . . . 

fascist  threats  in  South  America 

Y^UR  best  guide  to  a  solid  understanding  of  these  develop- 
*   ments  is  the 
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"   The  whole  Painty  rtast  make  a  review  of  the  work  of  every  tmit  and 

coinui-ttee  in  relation  to  Daily  Worker  circulation. 

"  're  rjast  find  out  v/ho   it   is  that   is  holding;  us  back, 

"  V'^e  mist  ccnvince  such  comrades  to  change  their  attitude  and  their  ¥rork. 

"  Unless  vre  do  this  we  do  not  deserve  the  honorable  title  ve  have  taken 

urou  o\ir3olvGS. 
'♦  oi-r  name  of  Comrmnist  Party  presupposes  anr".-  organisation  ready  and  able 

to  reach  the  raasoes,   especially  in  the  ^asio   iiiduatries,  with  ou.r  daily 

ruossagc- 
"  Lot  every  party  unit  discuss  this  oxporicnco. 
♦'   Lot   each^nc  report  to  us   its   experience  in  solving  this  pro^blom,'* 

EM-tL  BRO'.miSi 
General  S-crctary, 
Coroi-.-^iuii-jt  P-rty,  U.S.A. 
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Bj  EARL  BROWDER,  Editor-in-Chie, 


FoUoming  it  the  full  text  of 
an  tiddreu  delivered  jretterdny 
•»  the  Daily  Worka-  preit  con- 
ference s 

It  is  a  great  encouragement  to 
those  of  us  »*o  are  directly  re- 
sponsible for  The  Worker  and  the 
Daily  Worker  to  see  such  a  broad 
and  enthusiastic  response  to  this 
Conference  in  support  of  our 
papers.  This  proves  to  us  that  ne 
are  succeeding  more  and  more  in 
our  idm  to  serve  effectively  the 
broadest  progressive  and  democrat- 
ic forces  in  American  public  life.  It 
Is  a  fact  that  our  papers  play  an 
indispensable  role  in  the  life  of  the 
natloH  as  a  whole,  and  especially 
in  the  labor  movement  which  Is 
the  democratic  backbone  of  the 
nation. 

This  fact  is  being  demonstrated 
with  special  clarity  in  relation  to 
the  San  Prancisco  CJonference  of 
the  United  Nations.  In  this  Con- 
ference it  is  the  supreme  national 
interest  of  America  to  cement 
solidly  our  ties  with  our  AlUes,  and 
first  of  aU  with  Britain  and  the 
Soviet  Union  as  the  nucleus  around 
which  alone  there  Is  any  prospect 
for  the  establishment  of  a  stable 
world  famUly  of  nations. 

Unfortunately,  the  dominant 
commercial  press,  including  not 
only  the  defeatist  and  appease- 
ment sector  of  Hearst,  McCormlck, 
Patterson  &  Co.  but  also  most  of 
the  papers  which  have  supported 
the  war  effort,  are  playing  fast 
and  loose  with  this  supreme  na- 
tional interest  in  an  irresponsible 
oilnner   that  is  most  disquieting. 
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In.  the  pBtst  weeks  these  news- 
papers of  all  political  shades  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  swept 
into  a  riot  of  anti-Soviet  incite- 
ment in  the  very  moment  of 
glorious  victory  for  the  Anglo- 
Soviet-American  coalition;  they 
have  not  hesitated  to  preij^t  to 
the  American  people  a  picture  of 
the  San  Francisco  Conference  and 
its  issues  which  Is  basically  false, 
which  Isji  gross  carciature  of  real- 
ity, which  is  highly  damaging  to 
America,  which  Is  a  slanderous 
misrepresentation  of  the  position 
of  our  own  Oovemment. 


CZ 


If  we  believe  this  newspaper 
caricature  of  San  Francisco,  for 
example,  we  would  think  that  our 
American  delegation  had  a  fixed 
scheme  for  the  organization  «f  the 
Conference,  arrived  at  without 
ocnsultation  with  ttie  Soviet  Union, 
and  felt  Insulted  and  aggrieved  to 
find  that  the  Soviet  delegation  had 
a  different  conception  of  the  ques- 
tion. Behind  the  antl-Sovlet  sur- 
face of  this  caricature  is  a  more 
serious  libel  against  our  own  Oov- 
emment It  accuses  Mr.  Stettbiius 
and  his  colleagues  of  an  torespon- 
sible  attitude  toward  our  Soviet 
allies,  of  assuming  an  arrogant  at- 
tiude  which  would  make  impoaaibU! 
any  agreement  on  the  larger  and 
more  difficult  political  problems. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  this  picture 
is  false.  We  can  be  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  the  American  delegation 
never  had  any  other  thought  than 
that  of  full   consultation   with    all 
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Dear  Reader: 


The  eyes  of  every   liberty-loving  American  are  anxiously  turned  toward  the  Eastern  Front, 
where,  in  the  words  of  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  "the  destinies  of  mankind  are  staked." 


Perhaps  you,  like  so  many  other  anti-fascists,  live  from  communi 
that  the  Soviet  people  have  the  weapons,  the  leadership,  the  morale 
NOT  KNOWING. 


}mmunique,  hoping 
em  through — BUT 


-o 


>:-^l 


We  think  the  issue  is  far  too  important — involving  as  it  does  t  ^  ^^Wnational  indepen- 
dence of  our  own  country — to  be  left  to  hope  and  conjecture.  cA^ 

We  respectfully  submit  that  you  owe  it  to  yourself  TO  KNOW  ^  --£ii  |||s  forged  Soviet 
bayonets — what  manner  of  men  bear  them — what  convictions  sustain  thAX^ 

You  will  find  some  of  this  priceless  information  in  the  Dean's  book. 

But  for  a  day-to-day  report  on  those  "principles  and  forces"  which  led  the  Dean  to  write  that 
"the  final  victory  can  never  be  in  doubt,"  we  suggest  that  you  read  the  Daily  and  Sunday  Vv'c-ker, 
nationally   recognized  as   the   newspapers  best   informed  on  Soviet  affairs. 

w 

In  addition  to  the  regular  wire  services,  the  Daily  and  Sunday  Worker  carry  voluminous 
correspondence  from  the  battlefronts,  the  guerrilla  areas,  the  factories  and  fields.  You  will  get 
to  know  the  men  inside  the  uniforms,  the  women  who  are  playing  so  prominent  a  part  in  the 
defense  of  the  country,  the  cultural  workers  who  are  fighting  with  pen  and  brush. 

The  Sunday  Worker  has  a  special  supplement  containing  cables  and  analytical  articles  from 
the  main  battlefronts  and  the  far-flung  "V-fronts."  And  you  can  make  this  test:  compare  the  Sun- 
day Worker's  coverage  of  the  conquered  countries  —  not  the  "handouts"  from  the  chancelleries 
but  the  really  vital  news  from  the  cottages  —  with  that  of  any  other  newspaper. 

Domestic  affairs  are  covered  with  the  same  thoroughness  in  the  columns  of  the  Daily  and 
Sunday  Worker.  For  daily  information  on  what  the  anti-fascist  forces  in  America  are  doing  to 
combat  Hitlerism  at  home  and  abroad — you  will  find  these  papers  indispensable. 

Buy  a  copy  today  from  your  newsstand.  For  a  subscription  or  further  information  write  the 
Daily  Worker,  35  East    12th  Street,  New  York  City. 

When  you  have  read  a  few  issues,  checking  the  paper's  conclusions  against  life  itself,  you 
will  find,  we  believe,  that  these  newspapers  not  only  report  and  analyze  the  news  but  foresee  and 
forewarn  with  scientific  exactness. 

•Jjp^DITORS  AND  STAFF, 

Daily  and  Sunday  Worker. 
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I  iMft  so  giai  this  is  ^  nca*parti  Bam  Ml^f^yy     i  was 

mmii.  k%  mlgbki  aot  be  and  ttot  it  souia  fiaaily  btti«at«  tkimm  mo.  iw»t 

ec.«iait  anybo4j  to  anythiag,     J.ut  I  I'^cti  sure^  aftcf  k€?«..riftg  ?r#4ji 

M«h«tj  ttd  Mr,  M@oa,   ttot  1  aa  ic  «isotly  fel^  wMfaj^j  la  wM@&  J 
^t:.i.A  ;..^,.-.f^    ■■■ ,'      ^^-  A  .*;'-:  €  it  •        -.   >-  y  ,-,'.■« -.^..  -4  ™.».     .  .  ^*=t"» 
Visli  to  b€» 

ffi#laiio&sljr  fasfeioa,  iljit  w#  J«w8  liope  for  &y  telXii^  ^ou  %hm 

slorir  crif  t-Uil  wi-et€8jitd  Jewish  rei«(ge«  wJto  ar^m^  to  *  at«6®«teM& 
«f^.  2*4*  t^-  -%m-km-^    ■ 

i'arsi&iru...^  of f  |«f  ^  iM^m  -mmm  mmthm  ^  mmm  immim§m  m& 
M  ^&.^.,.  fc.....ui  attfti  #«ua$rieB  mad  aeajpij^  eterr  ©©utiaeiil.  «aA  hs  »»» 

riwili^  tm  mU.$&  ito«  ^iiiiiia«'MMai,'«'Bir.^ti«  nMrtier*  «ls^*    *■ 

*m#  M  »^  .tr*?.»»>  i®  ttMi  Justified  nood  of  aaay  J«wa  ia  llie  tforii, 
l«sitt%«riag  thail  ^i  Jan  Ko4*y  is  tooa«l#s®|- •  saff tar*  f^  ««^sl-vft 
fQHtijiai,  ^t%%AeaJL^^ie«ttes8  la  ail  tta-  Ismd*  #r  «1^  '•If^l,*^-^'****^ 

#-»ii#f t^  .,«Mi  .lilt  «|*«U1I»  mmUi9mma-'-%mf  mm  after  tl»  otter  begin 
*^  ^4:iPfA|  wl»|  is  mm  'mpm^    mm%  aaee  %m  »#ssibi«  «>ittM#n»  of  tii« 


1_^  M,  n  3 


^  wm^ielJB  mm  imm  tlws  floor  bn   m,  4URRf  BMMm 


4|Jft|  lup.  saii  ^^1**^  J^^®*  *"*  ^^^  presftnt  tiat  tbej?e  are  tlirefi 

-'iMtJfef*^^  to   mppm  to   Wie   world  uuxder  tlw  Iea4«^»hlp  of  theae 

«.^.^tA.  mill  t^  iii  sttot  a  0mditioa  Utt*t  fcHe  powef^  of  these  tiir««  *■ 
,4^»M^^,^.»l«*  >»%>««=*  ^'S.j.^*  rroi.^..!;  .  U-i.  :..  --  »^^s"* 
■JW  ^  gemx-.pt  tSiSEla  (i6lie,o.3e»  tlv  posEr  of  the  u.attd  i«"»«e, 

^^.^^,^^^  It  is  obfiouB     "    -.  &ft,€r  ^m.  t?u»0la,   -i..-     ..it«d  States 
..«^  «im  ffir^t  M4^to^l.<«>-  rspr«**eiit  jmst  a   ^11  part  of 

»Q«*  It  18  obirlout  St  tfe®  sftat  t'i»6  timt  sotac  i^4\y,   it 


?  ■    .;l- 


lill,   tti«r«  Is  a  point  rnhK^h  hm  Mm  Mgttift«eatly 

«iasJMs»ii&t4  fey  Mi«^»  Qmm.  mA  i%  ia  Uilsi  t!»l  tte  farel^ 

'^  ^ixcy  *jf  %hB.M  deiaooraelei  siifit  ts*  h&m&  npm  «st  Ideas  aat 


\  % 


Ke^ri^s  ,imcie  from  the  floor  bys   m,  MMMT  SSIiiJIS 

N    1 

mux  AbUw,  »«»  T«fk  City,  ©etober  ^%h^  1944 


utEse  JuE®,   19^,   followsd  General  D#  Qaiille  and  klB  liberal  no^e-afent. 

It  ha®  b««a  saiU  tlmt  at  least  at  the  preseat  tim®  thare  are  thre# 

^@at  poiefs  la  %M  world^  ai#8iiig  ^}e  l£ait@4l  States  af  Asii7i9»« 
rss©*.^  slyest  eftfcj  >•'>■-  V   ?^ir!<'   i«4|*e.rt-xai    lx^.':%  a.  c?-  ^i*ti«i.l^*^ 

and,  a  little  feeliiad,  0r«»t  Britain,     fhe  question  is  this: 

Wtel  is  goliig  to  Jiappea  to  the  world  artd®r  tiie  leaasrsJiip  of  th3i«« 

two  or  tJil^ee  &i^  nations?     '«S«11,    tJtitre  Is  ao  question  that  at   fcijfe 

preseiit  time  for  a  oertala  time  after  tli®  end  of  tte   wsr,    th.® 

woria  5toiil  &«  la  suQh  a  ooaaitioa  tMt   tb®  jpower  of  tiiese   tliree 

leaaimg  xiiill&a»  will  kii^  up.     But  F£&f«si^r  li^k  hiaself  bas  said 

tliat  tilt  power  of  Bussia  bal&nces  tii@  power  of  the  tliiltea  .-^tstes, 

aad  tJtoit  Juct  a   little  behind,  ao<|  aot  up  to  par,   coats  03f«at  Britaia. 

It  is  etjvioas^  tfet,  kttSi'  all,  Btssls,    tue  Fnlt«a  states 

aa4  tvea  #reat  Britain  aitogetiier  represent   just  a  irasll  pert  of 

tii€  ii&0]«  worlA, 

^W,  it   is  obyloui  at  tht  same  tlmt   that  sone  dsy,   If 
:  .i     .■  ,    r     ■       -:  ^c    ;  >  ,    ^  v, 

tbei  balaaoe  aaoii  other,    tlicy  are  gpiag  to  try  to  liifluenoe 

l#@ple  and  msiks;  frleadfi.     TMs  is  ti'pioalli'  biuisaii.     lioii,  wtere 

ar«  we  @3iag  to  flad  our  friends,  aad  how  are  we  going  to  influeact 

people;  &n<l.  tMa,   *.rter  ail,   is  ^UBt  foi-ei^i  poliof.      It  is 

aiploaa-cy  tad  foreiga  policy. 

-,%t,  ^'t--fi.   !?£i4i>:u«  -  -i*-iij    4^*  ^:a%j»  '■!«.>,* 
ijfill,   there  is  a  point  which  has  beea  msgaificcatly 

espliasiifced  by  Bisliop  oxaam,  &ad  It  is  tblfif  That  the  forei|^ 

folioy  of  taias«  4faM3sra®l««  most  b«  based  apoa  tlia  ideas  aai 
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Deliverea  at  the  Gonferenoe  of     THE  NiifXOK  ASSOC lATES 

Oil:   j\MiilUGA»S  OPPOBIWITr  fO  GHMTK  iKl)  Mi-IKTAIW  LASTIIKJ  PEACE 

At  tiie  Hotel  Astor,  Ke«  York,   Ootober  ^th,    1944 


ie  jreoogaiae,  ana  cejrtainly   tlie  0«I.O,  eiipMsiEes,   that  the 
«©rker  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  iiiaerican  ©©oiioaiy.     Today,  aeoorcliig 
to  freasui*jr  figui-es,  me  lB¥e  64  million  sage -earners  of  all 
eate^ories  in  the  United  States,  but  there  are  £l|  million  getting 
its®  than  ilOOO  per  year.     There  are  44t  million  getting  between 
#1000  and  two  thousand  dollars  a  year.      In  other  i^rords,   70  percent 
©f  the  wage  eai^ners  oi'  the  Uiiited  States  are  getting  less   tlmn 
fgOOO  a  year  even  during  a  period  whcaa  mar  tes  foraed  our  eoonoay 
to  operate  at  high  levels. 

Labor  ims  tiade  some  progress,   hoisever.      The  C«I,0»-  is 
doing  a  Job  islth  Negroes  and  cornea  and  %age  earners  in  general, 
doing  a  job  m  th«  Interest  of  the  entire  nation,  and  ova:  deiaaads 
for  the  future  are  modest.     r»e  expect  to  receive  a  miniaiaai  ?iage  of 
65  cents  an  hour  aoquired  by  legislation,  and,   in  addition,  by  the 
eoonoiiUG  strength  of   the  workers  in  this  oountry. 

lie  expect  J   in  addition  to   that,  to  inorease   the  Bages 
of  all  the  workers  smd  give  oar  busiiiesa.;ifin  the  confidcnoe  ttet 
they  need  through  a  guaranteed  aarket  resulting  frmE  a  suaranteed 
annual  uage  at  high  enough  levels  to  keep  our  Industries  in  oparotioa,? 

Hoa,   our  people  are   talking  full  production  and  full 
eaployraent  and  providing  job  oi)port unities  for  the  veterans  returning 
froia  the  laiiitary  areas  in  the   world,   and  for  women.     But  I  for  one, 
am  not  too  eertain  tlat  we  are  going  to  have  the   idealistic  -©orld 
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WHA.T  F.aaMES3  HOPE  ?0H  II  TEB  KJSTyAR  /OEID 

Eemarks  by  Paul  Sifton,  Director  of  Labor  &  Public 
Helations  of  the  national  Jiarmers  Union,  at  fHS 
HiiTIOn  Conference  on  Creation  of  a  Lasting  Peace, 
Hotel  Asjror,  lew  Yorl^  City,  2  p.K. ,  Oct.  7,  19^^. 

James  G.  Patton,  President  of  the  JJational  farmers  Union,  has  asked  me  to, 
lay  before  you  the  highlights  of  farmers'  postwar  hopes,  fears  and  intentions, 
insofar  as  is  possible. 


j?irst,  let's  have  a  few  definitions.  The  top  third  of  approximately  six  -  = 
million  farm  families  Tuarkot  approximately  83^  of  tdl  farm  products  reaching  tho 
commercial .markets,  Tho  other  four  million  farm  familios  market  only  13^. 

Tho  top  tenth  of  farmers  have  more  than  50^  of  tho  not  ■    farm  income. 
That  totalled  .tl2   billions  last  year,  will  approximate  $l2^2  billlona  this  year, 

T'.      If  our  postwar  economy  should  drop  to  19^0  levels,  farm  incano  would  bo 
Only  about  $7.U  billions.  At  that  level,  of  about  $100  billions  national  income — 
tho  postwar  level  assumed  by  Sonnrol  Motors  in  its  $500  million  roconvorslon  plans — 
about  1,000,000  farm  familios  would  bo  pushed  off  their  own  lend  to  compete  with 
about  500,000  fcrm  laborers  and  12  or  moro  million  unemployed  city  wago-oarnors  for 
fewer  £>nd  fewer  jobs  at  lower  end  lower  wages. 

J^rm  tenancy,  after  nn  incroaso  year  by  year  in  this  centiiry,  began  to 
decline  in  the  1935  census  reports.  T?to  pcrcontago  of  tenancy  increased  from  2g.i^  . 
in  1920  to  38.8  in  I925  and  to  Us.^  in  1930.  3y  1955  it  ha.d  boon  brought  back  to 
U2,l  pnd  by  19^0  to  38.7. 

In  1920,  tho  percentage  of  share-croppers  was  17.5^;  in  I925  it  was  I9.9  and 
in  1930  it  had  gone  up  to  2U,1.  3y  1935,  i*  ^-^   ^con.  brought  down  to  2o.9  and  by 
igl-SO  to  18.  Tho  decline  in  the  status  of  the  family  farmer  has  already  been  chocked, 
brought  to  a   full  stop  and  rovoraod, 

'.Thilo  some  i^ow  Deal  farm  programs  tended  to  accelerate  concentration  of  owner- 
Ship  (ass  undor  tho  AAil  benefit  payments  which  put  a  premi-um  on  largo  ownership  and 
operation)  other  iJew  Deal  programs  have  vrorkod  in  the  opposite  direction,  For  exani- 
plo,  the  Kiim  Security  .^idmini  strati  on  has  r -stored  to  security  on  tho  land  some 
950,000  farm  families. 

family-type  farming,  tho  fortross  of  iimorican  domocrf'cy  and  freedom,  the  very 
symbol  of  indopondonco,  enterprise  end  thrift,  has  boon  defended  and  strengthened. 
But  it  is  not  yet  secure,  .i  postwar  rotiirn  to  pre-war  chronic  mass  unemployment  and 
so-called  food  "surpluses'!  can  wipe  out  the  gains  of  tho  past  tvrolvo  years  and  sot 
millions  of  farm  folk  again  to  tramping  out  tho  Grapes  of  Jrath,  wandering  the  coun- 
try over  in  search  of  the  barest  necessities  of  life.  One  million  farm  men  now  in 
tha  armed  services  would  return  to  find  almost  nothing  of  that  for  which  thoy  fought. 

Family-typo  farmers  have  chiefly  their  own  labor  and  know-how  to  sell,  l?ao-. 
toryitypc  farming  morchfindizos  capital  and  the  labor  or  others. 

The  big  farm  operator,  hiring  his  labor  at  low  wages,  immune  to  all  labor 
and  social  legislation  and  therefore  able  to  show  a  lower  unit  cost  of  production 
than  the  operator  who  must  feed,  clothe,  shoo,  house,  and  educate  his  family  tho 
year  roimd,  can  better  survive  tho  boora-and-bust  cycles,  joid  in  the  end,  he  can 
actually  trko  advantage  of  those  fluctxiations  to  close  out  and  take  over  the  land 
of  family  operators. 

The  big  operator's  Immediate  selfish  interest  lies  in  blocking  dovolopment 
of  small  farmer  cooperatives  for  tho  buying  of  supplies  and  the  selling  of  their 
products,  in  forcing  the  family  competitor  off  tho  land  to  replenish  tho  pool  of 
cheap  labor. 

Hero  the  interest  of  big  farm  operators  ties  in  with  big  industry.  This 
explains  tho  coalition  of  "Big  iigriculturo.  Big  Industry  and  banks  which  has  at- 
tempted since  Pearl  Harbor  to  stranglo  tho  Farm  Socurity  .idminietratlon,  to  cut 
off  government  credit  facilities,  to  lift  loan  rates  to  levels  charged  by  private 
lon'iing  agonoles,  to  gag  and  deprive  other  federal  agencies  of  functions,  trans- 
ferring them  to  tho  -".edoral  and  State  Sctonsion  Services,  which  in  many  Important 
agricultural  states,  including  How  York,  arc  undor  tho  control  of  private  farm 
organizations. 
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I  cover  Far  Bastem  affairs  for  the  ?orei?n  Policy  Association,  But  I 
am  speaking  as  an  Individual  and  not  expressing  the  opinions  of  the  Association. 

Now,  frequently  in  the  course  of  the  present  war  we  have  heard  complaints 
CQffle  from  commanders  in  the  Far  Bast,  pairfcicularly  from  General  MaoArthur,  and  from 
Stilwell  and  Chennault,  that  the  Par  Bast  was  the  last  stop  on  the  line.  I  think 
there  wore  eood  military  reasons  for  dealing  With  the  European  War  first,  I  would 
like  to  urge,  though,  that  in  our  thinking  about  the  Far  East  or  about  the  rwjrld, 
we  assign  to  the  Far  East  as  liuportant  a  position  as  we  assign  to  Europe,  because 
I  believe  that  the  conflicts  among  the  powers  that  have  been  referred  to  by  pre- 
vious speakers  are  just  as  sharp  or  potentially  Just  as  sharp  in  Asia  as  they  are  >  . 
In  Europe.  In  fact,  you  o«n  find  them  expressing  thanselves  in  some  ways  in  a 
more  concrete  fashion,  -..en.-.  .  •• 

For  exaaiplo,  the  interest  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Soviet  Union  ' 
in  develoi»ient8  in  China  is  more  crucial  to  both  of  them  than  their  Interest  In  the 
future  of  Austria.  Or,  let  us  say,  America's  interest  in  China  is  more  crucial  to 
it  than  its  interest  in  the  future  of  Poland.  That  is,  there  Is  a  gradation  of 
levels  in  the  international  interests  of  any  country,  even  though  ■m   are  Interested 
in  what  happens  everywhere.  !     >  ■ 

First  of  all,  it  must  be  said  that  American  Far  Sastarn  policy  is  by  no 
means  a  fully  developed  thing  at  the  present  time.  There  are  several  reasons  for 
this:    •   '■■ .   .•■■.  -•  -,     '•■;•.  ■"  ■•■.■;■■..;■-  ■     ■■  ,  ■•_.  . 

On  reason  is  that  the  Far  Eastern  war  Is  by  no  means  in  its  main  phase. 
In  Surope  we  are  in  the  last  stages.  No  matter  how  ffia^y  months  may  be  involved, 
we  arc  in  the  last  stages  of  dealing  with  Qermany,  In  the  Far  last,  we  cannot  even 
be  sure  as  yet  that  the  power  line-up  against  japan  is  as  yet  complete.  That  is, 
in  the  next  six  months  or  nine  months  the  Soviet  Onion  may  come  into  the  war  against 
Japan,  Obviously,  with  the  Russians  not  in  the  Far  Bastem  War  we  cannot  plan 
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We  are  all  very  much  concerned  about  the  problem  of  eecuring  an  effec- 
tive irorld  political  organisation  in  odder  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world. 
After  World  War  I,  this  country  went  isolationist  on  political  lines. 

This  time,  1  think  we  have  learned  our  lesson  on  that  score.  This  tlae 
1  think  we  shall  be  "silling  to  cooperate  "nith  other  countries  in  the  establishment 
of  a  W)rld  political  organisation  designed  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  "?orld, 
Ho'ffever,  a  very  grave  question  confronts  us;  Whether  im   do  not  stand  in  gi^ve 
danger  of  going  isolationist  after  this  ^fve  on  economic  lines? 

Now,  1  am  convinced  that  a  i?orld  political  organisation  to  maintain  the 
peace  of  the  world  is  not  enough;  that  If  wo  do  not  follow  with  economic  policies 
that  will  give  a  "wrld  political  organisation  a  chance  to  sxwceed,  then  we  shall 
discover  that  the  mere  organisation  itself  Is  not  going  to  accomplish  "^^at  we  had 
expected. 

Therefore,  I  do  believe  that  we  are  a  little  inclined  to  over-stress 
political  matters  and  we  are  a  little  inclined  to  under-stress  economic  matters, 
and  particularly  with  respect  to  our  relations  with  the  outside  world, 

I  am  convinced  that  there  is  an  intimate  relation  between  the  trtssendous 
depression  that  came  upon  the  entire  world  in  the  beginning  of  1989  and  the  mess 
that  we  are  now  in,  between  that  depression  and  the  war  that  followed. 

It  is  true  that  we  did  net  mamgo  our  affairs  well  at  the  end  of  World 
War  I.  It  is  true  that  there  was  much  to  be  criticised  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
It  is  true  that  a  great  many  mistakes  were  made.  Nevertheless,  I  think  progress 
was  being  made,  and  if  we  could  have  gone  forward  from  the  late  '20's  to  higher 
and  higher  levels  of  output,  income  and  standards  of  living,  and  full  employment 
throughout  the  world,  then  I  am  disposed  to  bolleve  that  the  liberal  and  progres- 
sive and  democratic  forces  throughout  tho  world  would  have  grown  stronger  and  ^ 
stronger  and  that  we  should  not  have  come  Into  this  World  War* 
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By!  Henry  Lee  Moon,  forcaer  Regional  Racial  Relations  Adviser  to 
federal  Public  Housing  Authority 

On:   Ihat  the  Negroes  Hope  Por  -  at  the  session  on 
IBS  BI<SCriON  AND  AMERICA'S  3TOURE 

Conference  on  AMEEHCA'S  OPPOROTOniY  jo  CREATE  AND  IvlAIMTAIN  USIING  PEACE 

Held  at  the  Hotel  Astor,   New  York  City,  October  7,    1944,   2  p. mi 


"HEAI  THE  NEGRO  3DP3S  5DR  IN  THE  POST  WAR  WORlD" 

By  Henry  Lee  Moon 
Address  to  be  delivered  at  the  Conference  of 
The  Nation  Associates,  Hotel  Astor,  New  York, 
October  7th,   1944. 

l&at  the  Negro  hopes  for  in'  the  post  iwr  world  is  slrriple  and  obvious.     His 
hopes  may  be  sutamed  up  in  a  phrase  —  full  equality  and  the  end  of  Jim  Crow.     In 
this,   the  l?ace  is  united  as  never  before.     Indeed,   the  attairjnent  of  that  goal  is 
today  iasre  than  a  mere  hope.     It  is  now  the  grim  deterniination  of  all  elements 
within  the  race. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  assume,   as  many  white  persons  appear  to  do,  that  this  de- 
mand is  somethlnc  artificial  —  something  cooked  up  and  stimulated  by  the  Negro 
press  end  other  spokesmen  fbr  the  race.     Rather,   it  is  a  demand  which  iirells  up  from 
the  rrasses  and  is  merely  articulated  by  the  militant  Negro  press  and  the  responsible 
Negro  leaders.     Indeed,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  among  tiie  masses  a  more  insistent 
daaand  for  equal  ri^ts  than  that  voiced  by  the  leaders.     This  determination  to 
achieve  equality  will  certainly  be  rs'^enforced  by  the  return  of  nearly  a  million 
veterans  embittered  by  the  discriminations  they  have  encountered  in  the  armed 
services. 

What  do  we  mean  vsben  we  say  that  we  hope  for  e(jiality?     Sinply  this;   that  we 
Negroes  are  entitled  to  and  mast  have  every  right,  privilege  and  opportunity  ac- 
corded to  any  other  citiziai.     We  must  have  equal  opport'mity  for  the  development  of 
individual  personality  and  the  enjoyment  of  life.     This  is  little  enou^  to  hope 
for.      We  need  this  not  alone  for  ourselves;  America  needs  it  to  become  a  truly 
dtnocratic  nation.     There  are  certain  basic  eq'oalities  without  which  that  objective 
cannot  be  gained.     They  are  economic,  political,  civil  and  educational. 

We  must  have  the  right  to  vsork,   to  be  upgraded,    to  occupy  any  position  for 
•■AtlCh  we  may  be  individually  qualified  by  training,   experience  and  skill.     We  imst 
have  the  opportunity  to  danjonstrate  our  abilities  in  the  industrial  field. 
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By  RAY  JOSEPHS,  Author  "Argentine  Diary" 

On:  SOUTH  AMERICA'S  ROLE  IN  THE  POST-WAR  WORLD 
nt  the  session  on 
KIRSIGN  POLICY  AHD  WORLD  ORGAmZATION 

Conference  on:  AMRICA'S  OPPORTITHTY  TO  CRSATB 
AMD  E1IOTAIN  PEACH 

Held  at  the  Astor  Hotel,  Ne»  York  City 
October  7th,  1944,  at  8:00  P.  M. 


I  have  been  invited  here  this  evening  to  discuss  "Foreign  Policy  and  South 
America's  Role  in  Permanent  Peace."  This  is  no  easy  task  for  anybody,  especially 
a  Norteamericano.  That  a  gringo  should  have  been  called  upon  to  discuss  the 
subject  before  an  organization  such  as  this  will  probably  cause  some  Latin  Amer- 
icans to  shake  their  heads  and  nnx.iblo  darkly  under  their  breaths.  But  they  need 
have  little  fear  that  these  remarks  are  tKose  of  another  once-over-lightly  jour- 
nalist. In  the  brief  time  available  here  I  want  to  talk  about  Latin  Aaerlca' s 
role  in  permanent  peace.  But  X  want  to  do  it  from  Latin  America's  owi  point  of 
view. 

1  have  just  returned  to  the  Onlted  States  after  almost  five  years  in  Latin 
America.  I  Trent  dorn  there  early  in  1940  as  a  roving  correspondent  for  a  Phila- 
delphia neiysoaper.  My  assigwaent  ^ras  to  ^rhisk  thru  eighteen  of  the  twenty  re- 
publics South  of  the  border,  pick  up  all  the  color,  excitement  and  glamor  I 
could  find  and  get  back  in  six  weeks.  Nothing  iws  said  about  anything  more 
serious.  My  editors— reflecting  what  they  felt  were  the  Interests  of  their 
readers—believed  senoritas  and  palm  trees  and  romantic  gauohes  on  the  pamoas 
just  saiuned  up  "orth  A;Tierica' s  interest  in  South  America.  That  feeling,  I'm 
happy  to  say,  has  changed.  Being  down  in  Latin  America,  It  changed  for  me  much 
more  auickly  than  for  those  who  had  no  opportunity  to  go  south.  But  -re 
Korteamerlcanos  are  still  living  In  something  of  a  dream  world  when  it  comos  to 
considering  our  good  neighbors  to  the  south,  either  from  the  point  of  view  of 
what  they  are  like  and  how  they  do  things,  to  the  issue  we  are  discussing  to- 
night — how  and  what  they  feel  about  our  foreign  policy  and  their  role  in  perm- 
anent peace. 

In  recent  months  I  have  sat  at  cafe  tables,  ministries  and  newspaper  offices, 
in  homes  and  clubs  with  hundreds  of  Latin  Americans  in  almost  every  country  south 
of  the  Rio  Orande.     _  ';.:"  ,''.■-■.. 

We  have  talked — often  far  into  the  night — about  this  very  queitiois— some- 
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MdresB  tyt     KDBMiH  M.  niTELL,  Assistant  United  States  Attorney  General 
0ns     MHOHITISS  -  KEYSTONE  OF  DEMOCBACY  -  at  the  luncheon  Forua 
Conference  on  AMSHiCA'S  OFPORTUOTTT  TO  CHEASB  AND  MAINTAIH  1A8TINS  PSACE 
Held  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York  City,  Qototer  8,  1944  at  liOO  B.M, 


In  rocont  yonrs  wo  have  tiptoed  gi^gorly  along  the  greatest  ahyss  of 
klstory.    We  still  stare  domi  into  it  with  »lxad  feelings  of  roliof  at  our 
narrow  escape,   .nd  horror  on  seeing  those  who  did  not  osoapo. 

Not  since  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1463  and  the  spread  of  Orcek 
loamixg  into  the  western  world  opened  the  door  of  modem  history,  -  i«loed, 
not  6ln«o  the  iawn  of  the  Christian  epoch  brought  the  light  of  day  to  e 
brutal  pagan  world.  -  has  hu«>nity  witnessed  s^^  a  spaotacular  and  disorde,ly 
retreat  of  the  hu».n  spirit   into  the  dark  ages.     In  that  long  span  of  history, 
we  ha*  toiled  tediously  up  out   of  the  shadows  of  h«B»n  nature  into  the  sun- 
light and  perspectives  of  th«t  measure  of  civilisation  which  we  have  today. 
The  fruit,  at  those  efforts  are  all  about  ^  in  countless  moral  restraints 
and  humn  practices  which  collectively  form  a  solid  hul^rk  of  habit  an*      . 
conduct  quite  ample  to  frustrate,   if  not  completely  overwhelm,   latent  impulses 
towards  primitive  brutality. 

Look  around.    While  those  f«uits  of  generations  of  painstaking  effort 
are  all  about  us,  they  arc  so  complacently  talo3n  for  granted  as  a  part  of 
our  environment  that     we  forget  them  and  their  origlo^s.    A    vast   system  of 
.      courts  is  dedicated     nrough  countless  decisions  to  attaining  Justice,  so  that' 
no  man  may  be  harmed  in  ,   s  person  or  his  reputation  nor  deprived  of  His 
property  except  by  law.       n  the  political  sphere,  representative     gove«Ment 
strives   (depending  on  th.  men  we  elect)  to  see  that  too  groat  aggregations 
Of  property  and  economic  pc^or  do  not  accumulate  to  suppress  the  opportunities 
tor  life,   liberty  and  the  pnrsult  of  happiness  assured  to  us  in  our  Constit^ 
tional  compact.     Schools,  hospitals,   charities  and  countless  other  instit^ 
tiona.  even  tc  dog  potods.   impWnt  a  firm  order  of  Justice  and  mercy  for- 
tified by  law.   for  even  du*  ^^U  .hl.h  have  „rt««  or  lived   ..  .a.^„...-v.p  ' 
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Byj  Professor  ffanley  0.  Hudson,  Judge,  Pemanetit  Court  of  International  Justice     ^S"| 
p.t  The  Ea^e. 

Oa!   World  Organization  and  Ferraanent  Peace  -  at  the  session  on 
BDE3IC2,'  POLICY  Airt!  1PHLD  ORG&NIZAIION. 

Conferaice  on  .^viiRICA'S  OPPORTUl^Tirf  O)  CH3ATS  ^m  MAH'TOAH'T  LASTING  PEACE 

Held  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  October  7,   1944,   at  8  p.m. 


The  problan  of  preventing  a  tixird  wrld  war  presaits  Itself  to  our  genera- 
tion as  a  sta@toring  challenge.     Unless  ;re  wDuld  fritter  amy  the  great  opportunity 
of  our  time,  unless  we  are  vdlling  to  lose  a  peace  bought  with  such  toll  and  sacri- 
fice, we  must  mobilize  the  Intelligence  of  mankind  in  organizing  the  vrorld  of  States 
to  s,-3fesusrd  the  security  of  all  peoples. 

"6  iihall  proceed,   of  course,    trtth  serious  limitations.     Chief  of  them, 
perhaps.  Is  the  fact  that  778  must  act  before  the  hesllne  of  the  rifts  *lch  the  w£ir 
has  prodiced,   while  we  ourselves  are  in  the  grip  of  war  psychology.     In  the  years 
following  1919,   most  of  us  were  only  too  conscious  of  the  serious  consequences  of 
wai'  psychology  on  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.     Yet  few  of  us  now  seem  to  appreciate 
that  our  current  effort  may  suffer  in  a  similar  waj'.      It  rnay  be  of  some  help  to  us 
to  take  note  of  the  fact,   to  foresee  that  our  prevailing  ideas  will  undergo  many 
changes  In  the  years  to  come,   and  to  reaUze  that  ;ve  cannot  hope  to  foist  on  the 
future  33me  of  the  conditions  vMoh  now  obtain. 

Another  limitation  ra.thin  which  we  must  strive  is  perhaps  as  serious.     The 
^r].d  will  not  stand  still  tomorrow,   and  it  is  not  for  us  to  ordain  ik<&\  the  future 
sksll  be.     No  generation  can  bind  its  successors  in  a  streleht Jacket.     Sach  genera- 
tion will  Insist,   as  ours  Insists,   on  meeting  its  own  problans  in  its  own  way. 
Indeed,   it  may  be  prone  to  go  further  and  to  flaunt   its  supsrlorlty  by  belittling 
the  efforts  of  its  predecessor.     Hoi-'  else  can  one  explain  the  attitude  now  current 
in  many  auarters  toward  some  of  the  constructive  steps  *lch  Tjere  taJcen  twenty-five 
years  ags? 

We  can  appreciate  these  liraitationa  without   any  disposition  to  conclude 
that  our  effort  mast  be  unavailing.     It  would  be  dangerous  for  us  to  cherish  false 
hopes,   it  TOuld  be  disloyal  for  us  to  hold  out  expectations  which  cannot  be  ful- 
filled.    Our  problem  is  far  less  concerned  vdth  what  may  happen  in  the  next  ten  years 
than  with  #iat  may  come  to  pass  a  decade  or  two  decades  hence.     We  can  at  least  hope 
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Bj^:  BaAEDSISr/  HUJ.'IL.   ChsiintBD,  Federal  Reserve  Bank,   N.Y.; 

Treasurer,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. ;  Author  of  Pay-As-You-Go  Tas  Plan. 

Ons   Si  seal  Policy  ond  asroloyraeat  -  at,  the  session  on 

EOONDi/JG  SECURITY  AS  A  CAaDIMAI,  ?ACSOR  IN  INSURING  PEACE 

Conference  on  AlaEElCA'S  OPPOPJTuI'JI lY  ID  CREATE  JSND  MAINTAIN  LASTING  PEACE 

Held  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York  City,   Sunday,  Ootohex  8th,   1944  at  lOsOO  A.M. 


Con-ferance  of  The  Nation       Associo.tes 
October  8,   1944 

A  Pi  seal  Program  for  High  Einploviaent 
Beardsley  Ruinl 

Today  most  business  men  agree  that  the  elimination  of  mass  unaoiploytnent  is  the 
first  requirauent  for  the  postwar  period.     The  dennnstration  of  *at  we  and  others 
ere  able  to  produce  under  the  rules  of  a  wartime  economy  is  unanswerable  evidence 
of  what  machines  aid  naen  end  organization  can  accomplish  if  their  technical 
capacities  are  given  full  rein.     And  so,  for  these  good  reasons,  much  thought  is 
being  given  to  the  ways  and  means  ■vdiereby  private  enterprise  may  do  its  full  part 
in  achieving  high  production  and  hi^  anployment  In  the  postwar  period. 

But  it  would  be  folly  to  expect  that  business  can  moke  the  transition  from 
full  wartime  employment  to  high  peacetime  eoployinent  without  cooperption  from 
public  government  at  every  level — federal,   state  and  local. 

These  measures  of  cooperation  between  government  and  business  ore  good,  but 
they  are  not   enough.      In  addition,   we  require  for  success  in  Ifce  attack  by  business 
and  fpvemment  on  the  danger  of  mass  unen?)3.oyment  a  ootnnltment  on  the  part  of 
government  that,  through  an  esplicit  fiscal  and  monetary  policy,  it  will  act 
whai  business,   as  business,   cannot  act  to  sustain  employraent  and  effective  demand. 

To  put  it  another  way,   it  is  inescapable  that  the  national  state,    through 
an  explicit  and  Implemented  fiscal  and  monetary  policy,  mast  complement  and 
supplement  the  activities  of  private  business  in  the  maintenance  of  high  production 
and  high  employment. 

Business  wants  a  fiscal  program  that  will  help  it  create  good  products, 
SDOd  jobs  end  good  investments.     Business  does  not  expect  a  national  fiscal  polloy 
to  do  the  ?,Drk  of  business  for  it.     It  does  ask  for  cooperation  in  imlntaining  a 
flow  of  purchasing  demand  that  will  have  some  general  correspondence  to  *at 
agriculture,   labor  and  business  are  able  to  produce  and  distribute. 
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PRENSA 

O   Respeto  irrestricto  del  gobierno  a  la  libertad  de  Prensa 

@   Rechazo  de  la  Idea  de  una  Prensa  uniforme  0  reglomentado 

€)   Lo  responsabiildad  de  la  Prensa  frente  a  sus  derethos 

O  Mision  social  y  politica  de  lo  Prensa:  su  mejor  obra 
debe  estar  al  servlcio  de  los  Ideales  y  del  programa  de  la 
REVOLUCION     MEXICANA 

0  Los  periodistas  paladmes  de  la  verdad,  de  la  claridad 
y  de  la  evidencia:  pedogogos  de  multitudes 

©  Es  precise  que  el  gobierno,  la  Prensa  y  el  pueblo  se 
esfuercen  por  enaltecer  el  periodismo  nocionol 

O  Quienes  en  el  extranjero  propalan  falsas 
versiones  sobre  Mexico,  no  nos  conocen 

Con  una  introducci6n  de  Antonio  Luna  Arroyo  que  incluya  lo  mds 
saliente  de  lo  expresado  por  el  Sr.  Presldente  sobre  la  moteria 
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The    Empire    Press    Union. 


CONFERENCE 

^'between    the    Visiting    Representatives    of 
Canadian   Newspapers 
and  the 

British  Press. 


Tuesday,  July    16th,   1918. 
SAVOY     HOTEL,    W.C. 
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THE   EMPIRE   PRESS   UNION. 

Its   Organisation    and    Work. 

attended  by  portentou.  timorAn?:.  ?  ""''  f  f 'Z"'  ''"''  ^^^  ^^''^  -'^ 
of  the  eminent  pLdJic  ™en  w  „  "d/^  /T.''  7"'^'"'''  ^''^^  "«^  hardly  one 
London  ia  lOo/.S,  ,Ud  not  Le  fh^?  '  ^T'T'  ^''''  Conference  in 
'1e«crU,e  the  darken  11^^1.0^  ,  T  "'°''f  ^™^S«ddon  »  itself  to 
^or  war,  .nd  Xo^Z^7^":f^"^Z-''  "''  """""^^^^  P^epaz-ations 
gue.s,,  at  the  kind  „t  even  -whch  did  in  f  f  ""»^  .f  f '  ""  """^^"""y  "-^ 
collision.     "A  shot  fired    „  iti.t       J        Pf "P'Ute  the  long-impending 

an  explosion  ^Tcl  .^^i:  .t „fe  thT  foXrefo  '""'"'  "-«ht  prodnc! 
our  Empire."  "  toitune.s  of  every  remote.st  colony  of 

had  done  .nT 'tC  ^^  oE-  tlL^'^^!!::;"  ^^I^   ^^"f™  °^  !«« 


-  i^  thr^^:L"r  ;r-  't^*^  ^'"^'^^^'  cc;f;.n:e:ixroriS 


penile  agen.^':^ cl:^:^  S.^rr^eSa^^  ^   ^"^• 
its  widelv-soattered  n-,rU    ^t".  '^  ^  .       '    "''  *'^'"^*  multitudes  in  all 
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